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WHAT IS "THE BEST" IN ART? 

IT is of course obvious that one soon 
finds himself considered a disturber of 
conversational traffic, so to speak, if he 
persistently asks questions as to the mean- 
ing a speaker attaches to a term he uses. 
It has always seemed to me probable that 
the willingness of the Greeks to condemn 
Socrates to drink the fatal cup was in part 
due to the fact that he persisted in this dis- 
comforting practice, even after he had plain 
indications that he was looked upon as a 
public nuisance. This observation of fact 
leads me to realize that 1 am raising an irri- 
tating question in the very title of this short 
paper. And this case may well prove to be 
more than usually irritating, as 1 shall cast 
aside discretion in the interest of definite- 
ness, and refer to specific statements. 1 
shall speak of personal friends, however, 
and shall take it for granted that they will 
receive what 1 have to say with their 
habitual affability. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that we 
all speak glibly of "the best in art" without 
realizing the implication involved in our 
use of the phrase "the best"; which im- 
plication, if faced, would not infrequently 
take much from the force of statements in 
which the phrase is used. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February tells us that the art 
of the future, which he hopes may arise in 
the calm that is to follow the present inter- 
national cyclone, will be " an art of beauty," 
. . . of "craftsmanship" and "the ex- 
pression of the best in a community." 

Now, in the first place, I submit that 
every art, whether it is one that Mr. Cram 
calls "the best" or not, has been "an art of 
beauty" in the minds of its producers. 
The creators of the works of the past that 
Mr. Cram finds inartistic may possibly have 
proclaimed, as some of our moderns do, a 
contempt for "mere beauty"; but that 
must have been, as it is now, because they 
had become accustomed to employ the 
word to apply to what is called beautiful by 
many men with whom they disagree. In 
all ages the word has become indissolubly 
attached to certain current forms in con- 
nection with which large numbers find 



enjoyment, but from which groups of a very 
special type find they gain no aesthetic 
thrill whatever. But the artist who creates 
what Mr. Cram calls "the best," and he 
who creates what he considers inartistic, are 
surely led by the same motive; viz., to ex- 
press in enduring form what yields in them- 
selves this aesthetic thrill; in other words, to 
express what all men have always meant by 
the equivalents of our word beauty. 

Again 1 submit that every art, whether 
"the best" or not, is and always has been 
an art of craftsmanship; the distinction Mr. 
Cram makes seems to turn upon the mere 
number of those constituting such a group 
as he would call craftsmen. But this point 
1 pass over with this almost certainly irri- 
tating remark, for I wish to concentrate at- 
tention on the phrase that "the art of the 
future will be the expression of the best in a 
community." 

And in this I obtain a tactical advantage; 
for it enables me to turn my questioning to 
another than Mr. Cram (who may thus 
have time to calm down before he makes 
reply); for I find in the American Magazine 
of Art for the same month an article by Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman in which he says "a 
museum of fine art knows no average stand- 
ards. Its function is to preserve the best." 
Again we find this phrase "the best"; and 
the average reader may be inclined to 
assume that both writers refer to the same 
thing. But, were I a betting man, I should 
be willing to wager my last dollar that such 
an assumption would be utterly unwar- 
ranted; and I should make this wager be- 
cause I am confident that 1 include in what 
is for myself "the best" some of the art 
products of the past that Mr. Cram con- 
siders beneath contempt; and because, 
while I am certain that Mr. Gilman's "the 
best" corresponds in the main with my 
"the best," I am equally confident that he 
and I find some differences in our concep- 
tions as to what should be covered by this 
term. 

All this is perhaps trite enough, but it is 
commonly overlooked, and is not alto- 
gether irrelevant to the current discussion 
as to the proper function of a museum. 
For if highly cultivated men differ some- 
what radically in regard to what is "the 
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best," it would seem that our museums, 
under a scheme such as Mr. Gilman ap- 
pears to defend, must become the de- 
positaries of only those works of art that 
appeal to a certain very limited group of 
specialists who are for the moment in 
control. And, if this is true, then, when we 
look back at the history of opinion in the 
past, we are at once given pause; for we 
there find a multiplicity of documents which 
lead us to realize the weaknesses of the 
judgments of men of the highest authority, 
and we are led to recall the wise and hum- 
bling remark of John La Farge: "Remember 
that, after all, it is not we who judge a work 
of art; it is the work of art that judges us." 
Yes, the form and nature of our cultural 
development will in the future be read in 
the record we leave of what we have 
thought this "best" to be. 

Now I would not for a moment be 
thought to suggest that this should lead us 
to a cowardly refusal to state clearly our 
opinion as to what this "best" is; but it 
surely should lead us to hesitancy in up- 
holding the doctrine that the function of a 
museum of fine art is to preserve only "the 
best." Rather should it incline us to 
gather together in our museums not only 
those objects which appeal to the highly 
equipped critic of our own day; but, so far 
as may be, to gather also objects which per- 
haps appeal to him less, but which have in 
the past been, or still are, "the best" for 
large groups of serious students and culti- 
vated connoisseurs. 

This does not preclude the expression, by 
processes of segregation, of the opinion of 
the controlling powers as to what they 
think "the best"; rather does it make this 
expression natural, and one that is highly 
illuminating to those who have not yet at- 
tained to their capacities of appreciation. 
It is to be acknowledged that under such a 
scheme we are faced with difficulties due to 
lack of wisdom on the part of those in con- 
trol; but it cannot be claimed that those 
who hold the view Mr. Gilman suggests 
have been able to live up to their own 
ideals in the choice of what seems likely to 
be approved by the expert critics of the 
future. We must, in either case, accept the 



fact of human weakness, and can do no 
more than aim to avoid failures by using 
the utmost care in choosing directorates of 
wide knowledge and carefully trained 
critical acumen. But we cannot afford to 
rest content with even the best-equipped 
judges of our own time. The worth of any 
work of art must be determined by the fact 
that it expresses certain enduring values. 
In the ideal work of art, if it were ever 
created, these values would be found to be 
of eternal significance by those whose learn- 
ing and cultivation may then have made 
them competent judges of what will per- 
manently appeal to the most highly de- 
veloped man of the future. But we cannot 
be too proudly confident that we have 
approached this measure of competence. 

There is, however, another and much 
more forcible reason in defense of this view. 
To attain a position which warrants one in 
claiming to be anything like such a com- 
petent judge is no easy task. Any serious 
man who finds that he is thought by others 
to have arrived at such a position, in look- 
ing back at his development, must realize 
that his own position has been reached only 
through studious attempts to appreciate 
the varied and varying ideals of others in 
the past; must realize that his own taste has 
changed as he has developed; that he has 
attained his present ability as the result of 
successive steps in appreciation, few if any 
of which could have been skipped. And he 
certainly ought to be led to see that if he 
is to encourage the growth of such a sound 
taste as is necessary in a large public 
before any great artistic advance can be 
hoped for, he must not teach this public to 
believe that they can reach his position at 
one bound. The effort to skip the steps in 
artistic appreciation that he himself has 
taken can only result in a slavish following 
of the judgment of others, an aesthetically 
immoral pretense of appreciation which 
does not exist, and a deadening of one's 
capacity to find that very " best " which the 
highly trained critic has found; a capacity 
that can only be gained as the result of 
sustained personal effort. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
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